roundfaced, bespectacled old lady who inhabited the promp-
ter's box. There were rumours that Woollie had been a great
opera star in her days, that sne had been a triumphant
centre on the selfsame stage where now she was an anony-
mous though important cog in the wheel. Her former name
was forgotten. They called her " Woollie " on account of all
the jumpers, sweaters, shawls and rugs which she wrapped
around herself as protection against draughts in her tiny box.
She was seen knitting every single minute her hands were
not occupied otherwise, in giving cues, pointing at singers,
softly conducting with her pencil and keeping everybody on
the alert. She had coached Robert Marsh without any fee
and with endless patience and great skill, and no wonder he
was more afraid of Woollie to-night than of the entire rest
of the world, including the audience, Pierre Colin and
Madame Kati Lanik.

Sybil had rummaged through her handbag and fished out
a tiny object. In fact, she had made this trip to the Gentle-
men's Side for the special purpose of bringing this object
to Marsh. Robert's imploring glances and his clumsy words,
loaded with so much hidden meaning, did not make things
any easier for her.

"Here," she said, "I've brought you a mascot. You have
to wear it on your little finger and then nothing can happen
to you. How's that?"

Robert stared at the small ring which she had slipped on
his finger. It was a bit tight and looked like a ring a child
might buy at the ten-cent store. In the centre of it there was
the tiniest little heart and the whole trinket was made of

old-fashioned, yellow gold.  "Thaaks------" he said, "that

certainly should help a bit------"

"My grandmother gave it to me when I was a baby," she
said. "It has brought me good luck so far. You see, what
I gave you is only half of the ring. I'll keep the othet
half. Look!"
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